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HOMEMAKSRS'  CHAT  Tuesday,  February  7,  1939 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:  "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS."  Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
and  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  U.S.D.A. 
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When  question- and- answer  day  happens  to  fall  on  St.  Valentine's  Day,  your 
Aunt  Sammy  celebrates  by  being  a  little  frivolous  and  answering  party  questions. 

The  first  question  up  for  reply  today  is  a  hurry  call  from  a  listener  who 
is  giving  a  valentine  dinner.     She  writes:  "Will  you  give  me  some  advice  on  the 
color  scheme  as  well  as  the  menu?" 


If  the  dinner  is  today,   this  is  a  late  hour  to  be  discussing  the  color 
scheme  and  menu.    But  here  are  a  few  suggestions. 

Traditionally  the  red  heart  is  St.  Valentine's  symbol,   so,   of  course,  red  is 
the  traditional  color — shades  of  red  all  the  way  down  to  pink.     And  traditionally 
the  daintier  the  food  and  the  table,   the  more  in  keeping  with  the  day.     You  can  be 
quite  fancy  with  your  food  and  decorations,  if  you  want  to.     The  food  as  well  as 
the  centerpiece  can  look  like  old-fashioned  valentines.     Lace,  for  example,  is  very 
much  in  order — paper  lace  to  frame  a  heart-shaped  valentine  cake  for  dessert.  As 
for  the  heart  shape,  you  can  work  that  into  the  menu  in  many  ways.     To  decorate 
first-course  dishes  or  the  salad,  you  can  use  tiny  hearts  cut  out  of  red  canned 
pimiento.    You  can  use  a  heart-shaped  cookie-cutter  to  cut  out  biscuits,  sandwiches, 
wafers  or  cookies.     Then  you  can  mold  gelatin  mixtures  in  a  heart-shaped  mold  or 
freeze  ice  cream  this  way.     In  a  heart-shaped  tin — or  even  in  a  cardboard  box  lined 
"ith  waxed  paper — you  can  bake  cake.     AH  those  are  possibilities  if  you  want  to 
go  to  that  much  fuss  and  bother. 

As  for  the  foods  to  carry  out  the  color  scheme,  you  can  find  plenty  for 
every  course.    For  an  appetizer,  you  might  serve  frozen  tomato  juice  cocktail  or  a 
■Ixture  of  red  fruit  juices.     If  the  weather  is  pretty  cold,  you  might  prefer  a 
hot  clear  tomato  soup.     For  the  main  course,  ham  or  shrimps  both  are  right  as  far 
as  color  is  concerned.    Or  you  might  have  creamed  chicken  in  pastry  shells  with 
little  red-pimiento  hearts. 

Among  the  red  vegetables,  you  have  your  choice  of  beets,   red  cabbage,  red 
onions,  tomato,  or  red  radishes.    With  ham,  red  cabbage  is  especially  good.     So  are 
apples  cooked  in  their  red  skin.     But  if  you  want  a  vivid  red  Harvard  beets  are  the 
test  choice — beets  in  the  sour  sauce  that  brings  out  the  red  color. 

For  dessert,  any  of  the  red  fruits  can  help  you  out.     You  can  make  a  beauti- 
ful valentine  of  shining  red  fruit  jelly  served  on  paper  lace  and  decorated  with 
"hipped  cream.     You  can  also  use  the  red  fruits  for  making  cherry  tarts,  heart- 
snaped,  of  course;  or  strawberry  sauce  over  a  heart-shaped  mold  of  ice  cream;  or 
red  raspberries  frozen  in  whipped  cream.    Even  the  delicate  pink  spring  rhubarb 
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rill  fit  into  the  picture.     As  for  the  valentine  cake,  always  a  favorite  with  the 
children,  here  currant  jelly  can  help  you  out.     You  can  use  it  to  give  a  rosy  glow 
to  your  white  boiled  frosting.    Or  you  can  spread  the  jelly  on  the  cake  and  top  it 
with  whipped  cream,  or  thick  whipped  sour  cream.  (This  last  kind  of  covering  for  a 
cake  must  he  put  on  shortly  before  serving.)    Or,  you  can  decorate  a  plain  white 
frosting  with  tiny  red  or  silver  heart-shaped  candies. 

So  much  for  frivolity  and  festivity.    Now  let's  get  back  to  those  red  vege- 
tables.   Many  housekeepers  still  don1 t  know  all  the  secrets  of  keeping  the  color 
in  red  vegetables.    And  no  wonder.     The  food  chemists  themselves  haven't  solved  all 
the  mysteries  of  color  changes  in  vegetables. 

One  interesting  fact  is  that  heat  and  alkali  fade  or  change  the  natural  red 
color,  but  acid  helps  hold  it  or  even  intensifies  it.     If  red  cabbage  is  served 
raw  with  a  salad  dressing  that  contains  acid,   it  is  bright  red  or  blue-red  in 
color.    On  cooking  in  purewater — distilled  water,   it  turns  violet  and  then  later 
blue,  on  standing.     If  you  cook  the  cabbage  in  hard  water — that  is,   slightly  alka- 
line water,  it  turns  blue.     If  you  cook  it  with  soda — that  is,  in  decidedly  alka- 
line water,  it  turns  green.    But  if  you  cook  it  with  an  acid  like  lemon  juice,  or 
cream  of  tartar,  or  vinegar  in  the  water,  it  holds  its  natural  red  color.  You 
Eight  think  that  would  solve  the  red  color  problem.     But  it  doesn't,  because  acid 
in  the  cooking  water  makes  vegetable  fibers  tougher,   so  means  longer  cooking.  A 
tetter  solution  is  to  add  the  acid  after  cooking.     Though  the  vegetable  seems  to 
have  lost  its  red  color  in  the  kettle,   the  acid  will  bring  it  back  after  a  few 
minutes. 


Another  interesting  fact  about  red  color  is  that  cooking  the  vegetable  in 
milk  helps  hold  it.     Milk  seems  to  hold  any  natural  color,  whether  the  vegetable 
is  green,  red  or  white.     You  can  cook  red  cabbage  or  sliced  red  onions  in  milk. 
Bit  this  method  won't  do  for  beets  which  require  long  boiling.     Cook  beets  whole 
and  in  their  skins  in  boiling  water.     Slip  off  the  skins  after  cooking  and  revive 
the  color  by  adding  a  sauce  made  of  sugar,  salt,  vinegar,  butter  and  a  little 
cornstarch  for  thickening. 

Cooks  and  fehemists  have  also  found  some  interesting  facts  about  the  red 
color  in  fruits.     Red  fruits  fade  on  coming  in  contact  with  iron  or  tin.  That's 
*y  you  never  use  iron  utensils  for  cooking  and  canning,  and  why  you  are  also  care- 

not  to  use  er.amelware  that  is  chipped  and  exposes  the  iron  underneath.  That 
is  also  why  you  use  only  lacquered  tin  cans  for  canning  red  fruits,  and  v/hy  you 
fon't  use  a  tin  colander  for  removing  the  seeds.     Tin  will  turn  grapes,  cherries, 
raspberries  and  blackberries  a  deep  purple.     It  will  turn  strawberries  a  pale  red 
and  eventually  almost  a  grey.     Iron  gives  dull  brownish  discolorations  in  red 
'nits. 


